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ADVENTURING IN BAFFIN ISLAND 


By J. Dewey Soper 





HE mystery which still surrounds miles. First there was the voyage along 
large areas of the Arctic regions the dismal coast of Foxe Channel to 
is ever alure tothose withaloveot Cape Dorchester, and a visit to the 


geography and the instinct 
Among 


isolated Eskimo village of 
Nuwata South of Cape 


for exploration 

the most extensive of these Weston, which constitutes 
unknown tracts are those the only native settlement 
in the heart of Baffin Is- North of Cape Dorset and 
land, the largest insular South of Hecla and Fury 
area of Canada’s Arcti Strait. Among other feat- 
possessions. It was with ures of extreme interest was 


deep satisfaction that the 
writer embraced the op- 
portunity of returning to 
this land of many myster- 
ies in the Summer of 1928 
for the North West Ter’ 
ritories and Yukon Branch, 
Department of the Interior, 
to unravel some of the ob- 
scurities which it had long 
held secret. The object of 
the expedition, briefly, was 
to explore the essentially 
unknown fastness of Foxe 
Peninsula, inquire into the 
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SOPER 


the prolific abundance of 
bird life in the region of Nu- 
wata and the Bird Islands. 

In September the writer 
with two Eskimo 
ants, as before, penetrated 
the unknown interior of the 
peninsula North of Andrew 
Gordon Bay. The _ high 
light of this venture was 
the discovery of a chain 
of ten lakes, the major one 
of which is Tessikjuak, said 
by the Eskimos to be the 
largest lake in the whole 


assist- 


welfare of the Eskimos, of Foxe Land. Seven of 
study the wild life, and Gorm near Guelph. Ontar these lie South of the height 
last, but not least, continue — studied at Alberta College of land on the Hudson 
the quest for the breeding ppecialized ie Uiatural science at Strait watershed, while the 

munenes Government _ servine other three (and seven ad- 


grounds of the blue goose 


naturalist Canadian “age 
that had already been re- — Expedition of 1923; returned ditional ones subsequently 
. , : . Artic, 1924, for National Museum , . 
sponsible for leading the of Casati. and Gewoted ten explored and mapped) 
thous- exploration and biological research =qdrain by way of the Kom- 


writer over many 


in southern Baffin Island 


Aut 


ands of miles of arduous numerous papers on ornitholk manik River to Foxe Basin. 
fruitl arcl mammalogy, and geography, i TI . . NET ee ) “ea 

and fruitless search. deiien “tide a ieee. 1s journey sufficed for 
a O.. — . Alberta Weasels of ( > ~ “e - io cine » 
Arriving at Dorset Har + ~  l al * the first time to disclose 
bour, Baffin Island, on Alberta”; “Birds and Mammals of | with certainty the extreme 

- QIR Wellington and Waterloo, Cx« ae ; - ; ¥ 
August 5th, 1928, head- Ontario”; “Faunal Investigation of SCarcity and precarious 


quarters was made at the 


Southern Baffin Island 


; “Discovery 


condition of the caribou in 


‘ : of the Breeding Grounds ’ 7 : 
post of the Hudson's Bay Blue Goose’; “Explorations the lowlands of this region, 
. . . by Baffin Island “Explorations ~  « 
Company, which is main- Foxe Peninsula and on t! where once the. species 

ompan) - : 
tained there ona mountain- —_©°2*_ of _ Baffin Island roamed in considerable 
ous island near the main- abundance. The steady 
land. From here began a_ vigorous’ decrease, of late years, of these valuable 
investigation that carried the little animals, on which the Eskimos depend 


party on numerous important journeys 
by land and sea for a distance of 2,300 
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for Winter clothing, will eventually de- 
mand some solution to save the natives 
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Tellik Inlet 


near 


Island 


Dorset Harbour, South-western Baffin 


September, 1928 


from unwarranted exposure and hardship. 
With the above region investigated and 
mapped as far North as Ungmaluktuk 
Lake, a return was made to Dorset on 
September 30th, just in time to escape 
the consequences of the Fall freeze-up 
of the small lakes leading back to the sea. 

October was devoted to the mapping 
of the intricate coast lines of the main- 
land and Islands about Dorset Harbour, 
an undertaking which had purposely 
been deferred until the two journeys 
referred to had been completed. This 
was satisfactorily accomplished by the 
close of navigation in early November. 
Having ‘‘tied-in’’ with the coastal sur- 
veys of the earlier part of the season, 
the final result was the first detailed 
tracing of the entire coast from Cape 
Dorchester to Andrew Gordon Bay. 
This, with the survey of the lake chain to 
latitude 65° 05'N., in central Foxe Land, 
entailed a logged distance of nearly 
1,000 miles before the beginning of 


Winter. 
The first sledge journey of the season 
occupied the greater part of January, 


1929, when a traverse was run from 
Dorset Harbour to Andrew Gordon Bay, 
thence up the Saunders River and 
across the uplands of South-western 
Foxe Land to Nuwata. Fortified with a 
replenishment of dog feed at this point, 
the track survey was continued East- 
wardly to Tessikjuak Lake, then South- 
ward to Andrew Gordon Bay and back to 
Dorset, where it was closed on a travelled 
distance of 361 miles. 

The most interesting portion of the 
year's work, however, was that under- 
taken after the beginning of March. 
During this period two major projects 
were organized and satisfactorily com- 
pleted. The first of these embraced an 
exploratory survey from Dorset Har- 
bour to Hantzsch River, in latitude 
67° 34’ N., and the second, the search 
for the Summer habitat and nesting 
area of the blue goose. 

For the former expedition ‘1e chief 
purpose was the investigation of the 
Foxe Peninsula interior from Tessikjuak 
Lake to Bowman Bay, Foxe Basin, and 
the mapping of the West coast of the 
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Island Northward to the highest possible 
point of attainment. Over most of this 
proposed route a white man had never 
travelled; this fact endowed the under 
taking with the greatest degree of prac 
tical value and interest 

As the country in question is pra¢ 
tically destitute of game in Winter, and 
incapable of supporting an exploratory 
party of any size, elaborate preparations 
were required to insure any degree of 
This involved computing the 
necessary provisions, fuel, and dog-feed 
with extreme care. The same was 
required for the calculated disposition of 
widely-spaced depots of supplies from 
which men and dog-teams were to be 
successively turned back at appointed 
times. It may be frankly said at the 
outset that of the numerous, extended 
Winter journeys previously engaged in by 
the writer in Baffin Island, this repre- 


success. 


sented the most difficult. The immediate 
lack of 
that 


for this was 
with the fact 
uninhabited 


game, to- 
the entire 


reason 
gether 
region is 


‘Wolf’ 


GEOGRAPHI( 


West Coast of Baffin Island, and to the blue goose grounds a 
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Unlike other long sledge trips made 
earlier by the writer and others in various 
parts of the Island, no assistance what- 


ever could be had en route from pre- 
viously established caches of supplies, 
native settlements, or posts of white 
men. The party was accordingly ob- 


liged to be wholly self-supporting for the 
entire duration of the journey covering 
more than 800 miles. The loads were, 
therefore, unavoidably heavy upon leav- 
ing Dorset, the five freighting sledges 
used being burdened with a total weight 
of 4,158 pounds. These handicaps for the 
Winter penetration of the region, and the 
no less difficult, dangerous, or even 
impossible navigation of Foxe Basin to 
the latitude in question, is an answer to 
the long neglect of the exploration of the 
West coast of Baffin Island. 

The writer left Dorset Harbour on the 
morning of March 11th, accompanied by 
five Eskimo drivers and an equal number 
of teams composed of 56 dogs. Three 
davs later the party arrived at the 
Northern extremity of Tessikjuak Lake 





, a noted leader among the sledge dogs al Cape Jorset, which travelled with the writer up the 


4 
t Bowman Bay in the Spring:of 1929. 
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Prepared by N.W.T. &Yukon Branch-Dept of Interior 


Sketch map of Foxe Peninsula and the West Coast of Baffin Island, North to Hantzsch River, 


based on the latest surveys by the author 


The breeding ground of the blue goose ts in the region of 
gg g g 


Camp Kungovik, bordering the East coast of Bowman Bay, Foxe Basin 


and there planted the first cache of 
supplies. The next three days were 
spent in running a track survey across 
the broken plains to Bowman Bay; 
depot two was established near the sea 
in latitude 64° 29’ N. On the morning of 
March 17th, one man was sent back with 
a dog-team, while the main party con- 
tinued along the Foxe Basin coast to the 
North and Northwest. At this point 
the expedition left the hills of Foxe Land 


behind and entered upon the vast, 
featureless tundra which occupies the 
whole Western portion of the Island 
from Bowman Bay to latitude 67° 14’ N., 
and East to Nettilling Lake. The survey 
was carried along the margin of the 
disrupted ice which tapers out upon the 
tundra with a more or distinct 
boundary. In places the heavy polar 
ice is rafted into coastwise ridges 10 to 
(Continued on page 199) 


less 
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The author's dog team crossing the entrance to Andrew Gordon Bay. The canoe was for the return 
trip through Foxe Basin and across the interior from Camp Kungovik to Dorset Harbour. 
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““Putaguk"’ of Andrew Gordon Bay, one of the Eskimos who accompanied the writer on the 
expedition to Hantzsch River in March-April, 1929. 
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“‘Powlustk”’ , a celebrated dog driver of the South coast of Foxe Peninsula, Baffin Island. This man 


furnished the writer with valuable information, which assisted materially in the success of the 
[various journeys in Foxe Land: he also accompanied the Hantzsch River Expedition as far North 
as Cape Dominion. 
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Camp scene on the South coast of Taverner Bay, Foxe Basin, latitude 67° 07' N., March, 1929. This 
is situated on the great Western tundra of Baffin Island, one day's travel North of the Koukdjuak 
River 
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15 feet in height, presenting an outstand- 
ing spectacle in a region so devoid of 
ordinary landmarks. 

On the night of March 19th, depot three 
was established in latitude 66° 16’, where 
the second man of the supporting party 
was turned back the following morning 
for Dorset, now distant 210 miles. The 
night of the 20th was spent at the Arctic 
Circle. Late the next afternoon the 
at Koukdjuak River was crossed 


(Continued from page 


vre 
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Qn March 24th the writer with one 
native assistant and dog-team pushed 
on Northward, more heavily loaded 
now than at any previous phase of the 
journey. Late in the day, through a 
blinding blizzard, the great plain was 
dismissed in latitude 67° 16’, and 
terrain of low granite ridges entered upon 
that steadily increased in ruggedness to 


a 


the North. The re-discoverv of the 
Hantzsch River, since its original loca- 
tion by Bernhard Hantzsch in 1910, 





Camp Kungovtk, the author's headquarters on the blue 
’ A week after this picture wa: 


latiinde 65 75° N 


latitude 
and lesser snow geese arrived from the South to 
that had just appeared from the mantle of snow 


at the mouth where it has a width of 2.1 
miles and a peculiarly attractive series 
of giant hummocks and pressure ridges 
of blue-green ice that loom high above 
the surrounding tundra. Depot four was 
made a mile North of the stream on the 
level plain. By a forced march, the 
South shore of Taverner Bay was at- 
tained on the 22nd of the month, where 
a one-day halt was enforced to rest the 
dogs, and from which point the last 
member of the supporting party of 
Eskimos left for the South. 


s 
tke possession 


oose plain near Bowman Bay, Foxe Basin, 


0 
g 
R of blue 


f hare , 
) mare tun 


; hy J; , 
rst battalions 


pat nes ¢ 


late Vav the 


f th 


laren in 


} é CU 


constituted one of the objects of the 
expedition; it was, therefore, with eager 
satisfaction that it was found on the 
forenoon of March 29th. An hour's halt 
at the mouth for a noon observation 
gave a latitude of 67° 33’ 30” N. 

A search was made in the neighbor- 
hood for evidence of Hantzsch’s Winter 
quarters, which is known to have been 
hereabouts, but no sign of it could be 
found. A prominent cairn, holding his 
personal records, had also been antici- 
pated at this point, yet a careful search 
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failed to bring to light any such indica- 
tion of his fated expedition. Owing to 
lack of time and dog feed it was impos- 
sible to search for his grave, which is 
situated somewhere along the coast 
about 12 miles North of the River. 

As Hantzsch, before his death in the 
Spring of 1911, had explored the coast 
North of the Hantzsch River to about 
latitude 68° 45’, much of the justifica- 
tion for proceeding farther in this direc- 
The writer, there- 


tion was removed. 





In the days of late May and early June large flocks of 
habitually visited Camp Kungovtk with quiet unconcern 
plumage are beginning to show on the necks of the males, which first effect this change. 


birds are locally common only on Baffin Island 


fore, utilized the remaining dog-feed to 
the utmost in exploring and mapping the 
Hantzsch River for a distance of 38.9 
miles from the mouth. The general 
course of this turbulent stream is from 
the East—-Southeast, and is assumed to 
drain the large Lake—Tesseukjuak 
reported by the Cumberland Sound 
Eskimos as lying some little distance 
North of Nettilling Lake. 

Scarcity of dog-feed, together with the 
almost total absence of game, now com- 


pelled the beginning of the long return 
to Dorset Harbour. A course was taken 
across the rocky uplands to Foxe Basin, 
and the coast retraced to Bowman Bay, 
during which a successful contact was 
made in turn with each of the depots 
where provisions and dog-feed were 
stored. While travelling over the plain 
near Bowman Bay in latitude 65° 35’, 
the Eskimos on the Northward journey 
had asserted that this constituted the 
breeding range of the blue goose, which 


~ 


willow ttarmigan (Lagopus lagopus) 
The dark brown feathers of the Summer 


These 


had so long been sought for. Accordingly, 
definite plans were made to return here 
before the end of Winter in order to 
spend the Summer in the study of this 
interesting species. 

From Bowman Bay a flying visit was 
paid to the Putnam Highland, after 
which a course was taken across Foxe 
Land to Andrew Gordon Bay, and in due 
time Dorset Harbour was reached on 
April 14th, after an absence of 35 days. 
The remarkable endurance of the Eskimo 
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A beloved leader of the author's dog-team that struggled valiantly through many long winter journeys 


in the wilderness of Baffin Island 


sledge dog is well reflected in the fact 
that though the writer’s team covered on 
this trip a distance of 818.8 miles on 
nothing but frozen meat, ard much of 
the time on reduced rations, every dog 
returned in the best of health and spirits. 

The year of exploration in South-west- 
ern Baffin Island terminated in a three 
month's venture into the Summer resort 


one of the explorer’s best friends. 
sledge dog extends from November until the following June. 
faithful animals solicits the greatest admiration. 


The usefulness of the Arctic 
The hardihood and endurance of these 


of the blue goose at Bowman Bay. 
Departure was made from Dorset Har- 
bour, again, on May 17th, with five 
Eskimos, four sledges, and 42 dogs and 
sufficient equipment and supplies to 
suffice for three months. The party 
travelled along Hudson Strait to Chork- 
bak Inlet, up the West side of that to its 
North-western extremity, and thence 
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Hutchin's goose (Branta hutchinis) appeared in large numbers during the Spring migration of 


1929 at Camp Kungovtk 
hrant 
individual ts not much larger than an etder duck 


across the interior to Bowman Bay. 
After eight days of continuous effort the 
proposed site of the Summer camp was 
reached on May 24th, near the bank of a 
tundra stream in latitude 65° 35’ N. 
This was named Camp Kungovik after 
the Eskimo name for the blue goose. 
The following morning three natives 
with all the dogs and sledges started on 
the back trail for Dorset Harbour, leav- 
ing the writer and two Eskimo assistants 
alone for the three coming months of 
solitary activity. 

Camp Kungovik was occupied from 
May 24th until July 20th. During this 
period the quest for the far-famed blue 
goose and the study of its habits and 
habitat came to a successful conclusion. 
This experience proved to be the richest, 
ornithologically, that had ever befallen 
the writer anywhere in the Arctic regions. 
The great coastal plain in this locality 
was the scene of a very heavy and con- 
centrated migration of blue geese and 
numerous other species of birds during 


during which tt was assoctated with blue, and lesser snow 
This ts a diminutive species and the smallest of the geese of Baffin Island 


and 
A fully adult 


reese, 


the early half of June. Thousands of the 
former occupied the Territory through- 
out the Summer and large numbers 
nested and reared their young, prin- 
cipally over an area near the Blue Goose 
River in latitude 65° 2°". A wealth of 
notes and a large collection of adults, 
eggs, nests, and young, which were 
obtained here, will go far toward ren- 
dering an exact and scientific account of 
the life history of the species, that is 
reserved for a monograph to be published 
at a later date. 

Leaving Camp Kungovik on July 20th, 
the party descended the Blue Goose 
River by canoe to Bowman Bay, thence 
after many difficulties on the tidal flats, 
followed the South coast to Cape 
Alberta. Here a halt was enforced by 
ice conditions from July 25th, until 
August 6th. After this delay a lead in 
the pack ice finally, and providentially 
developed, which permitted the parties 
escape to Cape Ketoria, about 28 miles 
to the South-west. The traverse was 
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attended with uncertainties, owing to 
the constricted area of open water, the 
furious currents, and the rapid milling 
of detached floes. The whole of Cory 
Bay was filled with a land-fast mass of 
old rafted floes, inside the track of the 
traverse, which forced the party for the 
greater portion of it completely out of 
sight of land. 

Beyond Cape Ketoria, to the West, 
conditions were as bad as_ possible. 
Che whole visible extent of the basin was 
jammed to the shores with ponderous 
masses of old ice without sign of open 
water in any direction. The party also 
faced very straitened circumstances, 
arising from many delays and slow prog- 
ress, and a desperate effort was accord- 
ingly made to secure food by hunting, 
but game was very scarce and only two 
or three rock ptarmigans were secured. 

From here to the mouth of the Kom- 
manik River progress was very slow and 
laborious. The only possible means of 
navigation was to advance slowly be- 


tween the ever-shifting ice-pans in a 
narrow water-lane that finally appeared 
between the grounded ice-pack and the 
low shore, on each of the two daily high 
tides. Owing to the congestion of the ice, 
portages were frequently necessitated 
across ice-pans and points of land to 
narrow shore-leads beyond. Eventually, 
after a stubborn fight over a distance of 


about 70 miles, the mouth of the Kom- 
manik River was reached on August 
11th. 


In the bay into which this river dis- 
charges, the party ran its greatest risks 
in attaining the mouth of the stream. 
The whole area was covered with a 
snarl of massive floes, swept relentlessly 
hither and thither by the force of the 
most treacherous tidal currents that had 
been encountered anywhere along the 
coast. Consequently, the running of the 
ever-shifting channels of open water was 
attended by many breathless 
made possible only by the perfect func- 
tioning of the outboard motor employed. 


escapes, 





A devoted rock ptarmigan (Lagopus rupestris) covering a set of 10 eggs on the open tundra at 


Camp Kungovik, June 28, 1929. 
of these birds in protecting their eggs 
the Arctiu 


Note the author's hand, which well demonstartes the fearlessness 
This spectes is widely distributed over the rocky areas of 
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Portrait of an adult blue goose (Chen caerulescens) taken near of Camp Kungovik in June, 1929 
It is a handsome, medium-weight bird, which has enjoyed world-wide attention since the discovery 
of its nesting range in the Summer of 1929 





A halt at the mouth of the Hantzsch River for a solar observation. The Eskimo, Shappa, ts seen 
preparing a patl of hot tea in a hurriedly constructed snow block shelter. March, 1929. 
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A scene on the nesting range of the blue goose near Bowman Bay in latitude 65°, 29’ N. Three 
of these birds appear wingingt heir way above the tundra. Note the nest in the foreground. July 4th, 
1929 





A typical nest of the blue goose with a full compliment of eggs. The nest is of moss, or grass, built on 
slightly elevated tracts of the swampy tundra near Bowman Bay 
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A blue goose nest in which two eggs represent a full set 


individuais vary from two to five i ne lining 
1s pluc ked by the owner from her own bodv 
this down over the eggs to screen them from viex 


The Kommanik River was thereafter 


ascended with further difficulties and 
numerous portages to Ungmaluktuk, 
Tessikjuak, and the chain of lakes to 
the South, which provided a continua- 
tion of this previously unexplored route 
from Foxe Basin to Hudson Strait. 
After an unexpected lapse of 28 davs, 
the last ten of which before reaching a 


f down 1s charactertstic of all 


Occasionally, blue geese upon leaving the 


The number of eggs laid by different 


nests of the species and 
nest arrange 
July 4, 1929 


cache of food on the Moukjunil River 


were sustained by enforced hunting, 
Dorset was finally reached on August 
17th. Passage was secured home on 
the Canadian Government steamer 


‘*Beothic’’, which was successfully in- 
tercepted at Lake Harbour, about 260 
miles East of Dorset on August 25th, 
1929. 
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MEMORIES OF THE MOUNTAINS 


By Henrietta WILson 


° °s 
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SAUI 


pool § living wale 


R. BROWNING 


ANADIANS have a goodly heri- 
tage, a land rich in gorgeous scen- 
ery, abounding in 

beauty, and of a variety 
to charm all who care 
for open air life. 

The lure of the wild- 
R. Marshall 
calls it, is strong in 
many natures, and Can- 
ada has her share of 
men and women who 
have the pioneer spirit. 
In days gone by they 
ventured forth to find 
new lands and seas, with 
the result that in the last 
century such men open- 
ed up the greater part 
of the land, even to the 
cold and barren North, 
and these pioneers have 
been swiftly followed by 
settlement and civiliza- 


erness, as 








In Alberta there 


are Jasper National 


Park, 5,380 square miles, and Rocky 
Mountain Park, 2,750 square miles. 
The latter is better known as Banff 
Park, also Waterton Park near the 


boundary, a small but very charming bit 
of mountain while the fast- 
increasing herds of buffalo and other wild 
animals are cared for in the parks at 
Wainwright and Elk Island. 

In British Columbia, Glacier Park, 468 
square miles and Koote- 
nay Park, 587 square 
miles, are full of interest 

» the mountaineers and 
trail-riders, as are also 
Yoho Park, 476 square 
miles, and Revelstoke, 
100 square miles. Koot- 
enay Park was obtained 
to enable the _ Banff- 
Windermere highway to 
be built. 

In Saskatchewan there 
is the new Prince Albert 
Park, 1,868 square miles, 
and Manitoba now 
joices in the possession 
of Riding Mountain 
Park. With various 
small areas, we have al- 
together 21 parks. 
Prince Albert Park is 


scenery ; 


re- 


MRS. J. A. WILSON 

tion. — reached by a 70-mile 

While this is satis- » ah drive through Forest and 
factory, yet it is essen- and ser sug Indian Reserves. It isa 
tial that something of Pts! —_ truly fascinating place, 
the past should be left, _ travelle ep as yet with only a 
some spots to show suc- Charter. member of the ne Cl camp-site, and so mod- 
ceeding generations Canada. Also | President ia. and of ern that one travels by 
what the country was __ National Parks Assoc air and communicates 


like that their fathers ad- 
ventured into and some real playgrounds 
for the more daring. 

In the National Parks we have these 
much-needed asylums, assured to the 
people of Canada as their own, places 
where the wild animals can multiply and 
the wild flowers be preserved. Because 
of the aesthetic and recreational value 
of the parks they are an immense attrac- 
tion for visitors, and are already a most 
important economic asset. 


by radio. From the air 
one can realize the vast extent of gorgeous 
lakes, and see the curious convolutions 
of the ground, this is part of the old 
water route of fur-traders and explorers, 
North to the Mackenzie and West to the 
Pacific—while radio alone will call 
attention to one’s humble needs as to 
beds and grub in the generous Superin- 
tendent’s cabin. 


° > > 
(Continued on page 212 
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The group of Mountain Parks in 
Alberta and British Columbia will be to 


North America what Switzerland is to 
Europe 

As the traveller going Westward 
approaches Calgary a great barrier is 
seen gleaming in the sun, the crystal 


mountains of the old explorers, and soon 


Banff comes into sight with Mount 
Rundle, named after an early missionary, 
and Peechee, called after Sir George 


Simpson's Indian guide. To-day there 
are great highways on which the traveller 
can speed to Lake Louise and Emerald 
Lake or down the Banff-\Windermere 
route, and one may also follow ancient 
trails, Simpson's by the Sundance Can- 
yon and the route followed by that brave 
and kindly old priest, Father de Smet. 
Banff was early set aside on account of 
the Hot which are of great 
medicinal value, and which are now 
magnificently housed, but it is not long 
go since the Upper Springs were fest- 


Springs 


«ali 


oconed with dis¢ arded crutches and such 


disease, while the tough 


relics of 
custodian when meekly asked for refresh- 
ments shouted, “Tea! did ver say TEA ?” 

From Banff a pleasant drive now takes 


past 


one to Lake Louise, where a vast hotel 
looms up, but not so long ago the train 
pulled up at Laggan (now Lake Louise 
a democrat met it and the tortuous drive 
to the little mountain shack began 
here were two men who said “‘Once there 
were forty guests, but the ladies had to 
make the and the menu was 
beefsteak and omelette for every meal 
and a piece of pie for dinner, or supper it 
you were out at dinner’. 

The mountains are the same as ever 
and Mount Victoria is a lovely climb 
with marvellous views on every side 
while a few miles away is the Valley of 
the Ten Peaks of which Sir James 
Outram said: ‘‘No scene has ever given 
me an equal impression of inspiring 
solitude and rugged grandeur.” 

The early vears of this century were 
interesting, for so many well-known 
climbers and scientists were in the 


toast, 
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mountains—one met Professor Jol these w had s discove 
Macou he well-known botanist, P conditi é é prac vo 
fessor Schirzer whose work was the mea known Rockies 

S ‘ ‘ I glaciers Mr \. O. Wheele: In these vears M Henshaw pl 


founder of the Alpine Club, who was raphed the flowers and wrote he 
luctil survevs—His camp, by the thereon. fi wed bv Mrs. Scl er, Wl 


way, was visited by a bear who ate 35) with Mr. Brown of Philadelp! brous 


} = t 
b 23 d 28 loave Rocky Mountains Mr. Walter Wil 
brea e me was still travellu mong the mount : 
\ | es () nd M 3 he had helped 1 make we k W " 
1) Sun é ~ d Miss Marv Va vi he vy me 
] ] . 


ld and 





Swiss guides from Grndelwald 1 the mountains: well-known members 
among the earliest were Miller ‘ the Alpine Club including Mr. Whympe 
Bohren, the Kaufman brothers, C] ian Professor Collie, Mr. Mumm, Captat 


nd Hans, and Edward Feuz Manv  Longstaff, and American climbers, sucl 


other tamous m«¢ ive succeeded them as Protessor Fav, wl Was one or tne 


‘ } Ly 
but it is a pr mel V ive KNOW! 





Mount Sir Donald, from Upper Cougar Valley, Glacier National Park 
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Tumbling Glacier and Big Lake, Jasper National Park 
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Buffalo, Banff Nati nal Park 
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but travelled Too 


most indomitable, 
light It is recorded of him that he took 
some climbers out at day-break and at 
nine gave them two prunes each—-Some 
time after they murmured: “‘What about 
breakfast ‘You have had your break- 
fast’, quoth he sternly 

Miss Gertrude Bell. of Mesopotamian 
fame, stopped and climbed Mount 
Hungabee in the Valley of the Ten 
Peaks, an awkward climb, but then 


climb like a man”, 
Kaufman. Miss 
Englishwoman, 


Oh, Mees Bell, she 
said the admiring C 
Benham, 
climbed many peaks 

In 1906 the Canadian Alpine Club 
made its start and the first camp 
was held at Summit Lake in the Yoho. 
Che Parks owe much to the Alpine Club, 
for its intrepid members have climbed 
and wandered through many mountain 
ranges, recording graphically their ex- 
periences in the journals of the Club, 
which are a mine of information, on the 
flora and fauna of 


another 


real 


geography, geology, 
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\\ heele: 


just 


the whole region. Mr. A. O 
the indefatigable director, has only 
retired. Che \lpine Club will alwavs be 
a memorial to his ability and prowess. 


The Yoho, 
held, is now easily accessible, 
a charming camp there looking towards 
the great Takkakaw Falls, sixteen 
hundred feet high. Mount Collie and 
Mount Habel are easily climbed from the 
Yoho, and the remarkable middle mor 
aine on the great glacier flowing from 
them divides the beautiful Twin Falls. 


where this first camp was 
and there is 


In Glacier Park, in the Selkirk Range, 
the hotel by the old railway line is 
closed, the train now passing through a 
marvellous tunnels, and this 
park has no motor roads. It might well 
be kept as an entirely wild refuge. What 
memories linger round it. One remem- 
bers the musical train whistle that 
warned the hotel its hungry guests were 
near, and among them would be some 
who would essay Mount Sir Yonald or 
Eagle or more distant snowy peaks. 


series of 
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Half-way up Mount Abbott, Glacier National Park 
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Vount Edith Cavell, Jasper Nation 
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the first to go through Howse Pass, by it 
reaching the Columbia River. This Pass 
was named after Joseph Howse, a writer 
in the Hudson's Bay Company, who was 

patched to find out the movements of 
Thompson, then employed by their 
rivals, the North West Company. It 
was Thompson who wintered at Boat 
Encampment and went back through the 
\thabaska Pass, become the 
highroad of the mountains. Thompson's 
remarkably 


dist a 


soon to 


map is the earliest and is 
curate 
number of interesting 
volumes which touch on that part of the 
which is now Jasper Park. 
narrative, and ‘‘Adventures 
the Columbia’, by Ross Cox, are 
ig the early The latter 
sailed the Pacific in the ‘* Tonquin,”’ which 
is perpetuated in the Tonquin 
They started with a party of 
two large barges and nine canoes, 
which bv Canoe Valley had dwindled 
to nine men. These had a hard time, 
being heavily laden, and possibly this 
fact accounted for their attitude of mind 


There are 


continent 
ff ranchere’s 
amor records. 
name 1s 
Valley 


86 in 


for at MecGillivrayv’s Rock The sun 
shining on a range of stupendous glaciers 
chilling brightness over the 
mass of rocks and snow 

surrounded, while at 


the scene Was 


threw a 
chaotic 
by which we were 
intervals the inte 
heightened by the rumbling 
ing avalanche—one of our 
sophisticated Canadians after gazing up- 
wards time in wonder, 
exclaimed: ‘I take mv oath, my deat 
friends, that God Almighty never made 


Su¢ h a plac Pata 


and ice 


rest ol 
ot a descend- 
rough, un 


sient 


for some 


Ross Cox relates a | gend of the | ppel 
; concerning animals of 
lived in the plains 
the Indians to the 
this legend may well 


( rees 
size which 
and were driven by 
Rocky Mountains 


have referred to the Mammoths. 


formerly, 


artist Douglas, the 
James Douglas, the 
of British Columbia, 
explorers 


Kane, the 
and Si 


Paul 
botanist, 
famous Governor! 
and many other 
passed by the Leather Pass. 


intrepid 


A curious relic of one of Sir George 
Simpson's trips was found by C. L. 


Mumm and G. E. Howard, who, with 
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were climbing in the 
Whirlpool in 1913; 


an interesting blaze 


M. Inderbinen, 
vicinity of the 

Near us we found 
which is worth recording as it dates from 


what may almost be called prehistori 
times for this region Here it is 

1M 

\W.t 

H.A.T 

H.S 

Oct. 20 

tears 
In the Alpine Journal of 1917 the solu- 


from the initial H.A.T. 


tion is given, for 


and the date, the writer, then Miss 
[Tuzo, realized it might be her father, 
and Mr. Thompson of the Hudson's 


Bay Company found the initials J.M. to 
be those of James Murray, W.C. those 
of William Calder, and H.A.T. those ot 


Henry A. Tuzo, H.S. could not be traced. 
\ll were “‘Engaged Servants’’ of the 
Company travelling with Sir George 
Simpson's party to Fort Vancouver. 


these lads borrowed three 


Fortunately 
no record 


pence each for a stamp, or 
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would have been kept of their names 
\lpine Journal,” '14-'15, page 84 and 
1917—page 135 
Another breezy story of travel is that 


of Milton and Cheadle; in this there is 
probably the earliest account of Mount 
Robson: “A giant giants, and 
immeasurably supreme 
It is often difficult to trace the routes 
travellers, the country is 
nameless, or given names now 
thus the Selkirks were first 
named Nelson's Mountains, Mount 
Robson is often believed to have been 


named after a British Columbia Premier 


among 


of the earlier 
either 
superceded 


of that name, but as far back as 1821 
“It was the custom for the North West 
Company to outfit a party for a two 
vears’ trip, hunting and trading. They 


went West and North, and even as far 


South as the border of California 
One party, some two hundred men, 
chiefly Iroquois and French-Canadians 


was under the charge of P. Ogden. One 
of his camps while under the charge of a 
man named Robson, was somewhere in 
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the vicinitv of this Mountain and it was 


a rallying point where all parties came 


tocether for their return East.” 


The 
Robson 
Kinney 
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first 
was 
and 


attempt 


tO 


made by 


“Curlev”’ 


climb 


Phillips, 





Mount 
the Rev. Mr. 


but the 
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Moraine Lake 


first complete ascent was made in 1913 by 
W. W. Foster, then Deputy Minister of 
Public Works in British Columbia with 
A. H. McCarthy and Conrad Kain as 
guide. 

‘Two thousand feet higher than any 
other mountain, as though at the mast- 
head, we beheld a sea of mountains, 
glaciers, snowfields, lakes and waterways 
displayed in endless array.’’ ‘“‘In all, the 
vision bounded only by the horizon must 
have included eight or nine thousand 
square miles of territory.” 

They would have seen the sources of 
the Fraser and Thompson Rivers, while 
to the South lay the great Columbia ice 
field, starting point for the Athabasca 
and Saskatchewan Rivers. 

This part of Canada has been likened 
to a book, wherein can be read the ancient 
history of the continent, for various 
upheavals have left strata formed in 
countless ages, and on these great rock 
faces, and in canyons like the famous 
Maligne, a geologist can read the suc- 
ceeding pages of earth's history. 


Valley of the Ten Peaks, Mount Tuzo in 
1906 


First climbed by Miss Tuzo, 


foreground 


For many years the Parks will hold 
untouched peaks, ready to test the 
courage of climbers yet to come, while 
for those who cannot take up their 
challenge there is the endless joy of the 
mountain trail and the mountain camp, 
and the wild animals rapidly increasing in 
number and most fascinating in their 
tameness. It is enchanting to watch 
whistling marmots put out their hay or 
chase their naughty kittens round the 
horses feet, or see the conies of the rocks 
come out to view the strangers. 

The flora, too, is magnificent, and it 
has been well explored by Professor J. 
Macoun. One recalls his enthusiasm 
for the fields of Grandiflorum on the 
Pipestone. There is a peculiar joy in 
finding rare blooms on the mountains 
and in the crevasses of the rocks, strange 
green gentians and other fascinating 
species. Indeed, it would be a strange 
man or woman who could not find some- 
thing interesting, something attractive, 
in one or other of Canada’s delightful 
National Playgrounds. 
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GRAND MANAN—AN ISLAND GEM OF 
THE MARITIMES 


‘I must go down to the seas again, for the 


call of the running tide 


Is a wild call and a clear call that 


be den ied > 


TAND on the observation platform 
of a transcontinental train speeding 
Sackatchewan, 
fellow-passenger that you usually spend 


across 


your Summers in Grand 
Manan, and he will prob- 
ably turn from a contem- 
plation of billowing golden 
wheat to remark that he 
does not know much about 
Quebec. Observe to the 
desk clerk as you check out 
of a hotel in Toronto that 
you are going down to 
Grand Manan and he will, 
as like as not, jerk out: 
“Grand Manan? Oh, yes, 
that’s a bunch of rocks 
down in Maine!”’ 

But, drop into a showing 
of some new artist's work 
in Boston or Philadelphia, 
and exclaim at the familiar 
sight of towering brown 
rock and gleaming green 
water imprisoned within a 
gilded frame, and someone 
nearby is sure to ask: ‘‘Do 
you know Grand Manan, 
too?... Isn't that perfect 
of Southern Head ?. . . Do 
you remember the old tree 
leaning out from the rock 
at Whale Cove?... And 
here’s one of the Hole in 
the Wall, and there's that 
bit of sandy beach at 
Pettes’ Cove!” 

Canadians do not know 
their own treasure chest 


enough. Situated as it is off the coast of 
Maine, tradition has it that this group 
overlooked 


of islands was 


By Marianne Grey Orty 


And all I ask is a windy day with the 


white clouds flying, 


may not 


And the flung 


spray, and the brown 


spume, and the seagulls crying.” 


and tell a 





OTTY 


MARIANNE GREY 


little Loyalist 
on the St. 


was born at the 
village of Gagetown, 
John River, in one of the most 
historic parts of New Brunswick. 
Honours graduate of the University 
of New Brunswick, where she was a 
Science pupil of Dr. Philip Cox 
Lord Beaverbrook's old school 
teacher; M.A., University of Chi- 
cago; has recently been visiting 
courses at the University of 
Toronto; taught High School in 
New Brunswick; was in the service 
of the Bank of Nova Scotia for a 
number of years; won a Maritime 
Library Association prize for New 
Brunswick local history. 


more of 


this gem of 


nearly well the Island, 


by our becoming 


equally 
The Indians, who originally inhabited 
called it 
meaning ‘‘an island,” the soft, liquid 
sound of the Passamaquoddy word later 
contracted 


Joun MASEFIELD 


neighbours to the South on the foggy 
day in which the boundary between New 
Brunswick and Maine was laid out. 
lies in the Bay of Fundy, anciently called 


It 


‘Frenchman's Bay,’ 40 
miles from Saint John, New 
Brunswick, and about 20 
miles from either Eastport, 
Maine, or St. Andrews-by- 
the-Sea, New Brunswick's 
beautiful tourist resort, 
where the Biological Sta- 
tion is also located. Ona 
bright day of blue sky and 
sparkling water, there is 


nothing more delightful 
than the “trip across.” 
A new and more up-to- 


date steamer has just been 


put on the route this 
spring, replacing the 
staunch little “Grand 
Manan,’ which, her ad- 


mirers declared, ‘‘rode the 
waters like a cork.” 

The total length of 
Grand Manan is 22 miles, 
and its width from three 
to six miles, while about 
it lies an attendant group 


of smaller islands, ... Long 
Island, High Duck, Low 
Duck, Big Duck, Ross 


Island, White Head, 
Cheyne Island, Big Wood 
Island, Little Wood Island, 
Three Islands, and many 
picturesque names. 


‘*‘Mun-aa-nook,”’ 


to ‘‘Menan.’’ 
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Champlain, with his rather casual spel- 
ling, called it ‘“Manthane’ and 
**Mananse.’’ Champlain, too, is said to be 


“big,” 


responsible for the “Grand,” or 


which he tacked on to distinguish the 
Island from Petit Manan, or little 
Manan, which is nearer the coast of 
Maine. 


The first tourist to visit Grand Manan 
was, in fact, Samuel de Champlain, who 
took a little run across from France in 
1606, or thereabouts. Hotel accommoda- 
tion on the Island was not as good then 
as it is now, and his landing wasa rather 
forced one in any case, as he relates in 
the records of his voyages. ‘The 
South wind,” he says, “increased during 


Vorth Head 


Grand Manan 


the night to such impetuosity that we 
could not stand by our anchor, and were 
compelled without choice to go ashore, 
at the mercy of God and the waves. The 
latter were so heavy and furious that 
while we were attaching the buoy to the 
anchor, so as to cut the cable, at the 
hawsehole, it did not give us time; but 
broke straight away of itself. The wind 
and the sea cast us, as the wave receded, 
upon a little rock, and we waited only 
the moment to see our bark break up and 
to save ourselves, if possible, upon its 
fragments. In these desperate straights, 


after we had received several waves, 
came one so large and fortunate for us, 
that it carried us over the rock, and 





Another view of Swallow-tail lighthouse. 
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Alarm Station, 


sandy beach, which in- 
time from shipwreck.”’ 


threw us on a 
sured us this 


“This “sandy beach’ upon which 
Champlain was thrown, is supposed to 
have been at Deep Cove. Here, in 1842, 
W. B. McLaughlin, Deputy Keeper of 
Gannet Rock Light, found the remains 
of a curious old anchor, with a shank 11 
feet long, and a diameter in one place of 
seven inches. From its proportions, the 
original anchor must have weighed close 
to 1,500 pounds; but the action of the 
salty waves through the years had re- 
duced it to a corroded relic barely one- 
third of this. Whether this was the 
anchor which Champlain and his crew 
could not ‘‘stand by”’ is still a matter of 
conjecture. 


Nor 


th Head, Grand Manan 

Pirates, in the days of dashing buc- 
caneers, are said to have found in this 
rocky Island a glorious retreat. Even 


vet, climbing down into the dark recesses 
of some of the which line its 
shores, one would not be surprised to be 
confronted by some swarthy, villainous 
rascal with hoops of gold in his ears anda 
knife in his teeth; or to hear from below 
the roaring chorus of “Yo! Ho! Anda 
bottle of rum!" In fact, on the Western 
coast of the Island, by a path which leads 
through the woods, one comes upon 
Money Cove, which tradition associates 
with the ubiquitous Captain Kidd. 
Here, he is believed to have buried some 
of his treasure, slaying one of his crew, 
and with grim humour bidding him stay 
there to guard the gold. 


caves 





The Hole in the Wall at Grand Manan. 








The early French explorers told a 
wondrous tale of a ledge of rare blue lapis 
lazuli, three-quarters of a league off the 
coast of Grand Manan. De Razilly is 
said to have sent home to France a huge 
lump of this precious stone, which Sieur 
Denys, who claimed to have seen it, says 
was valued at ten crowns an ounce 
Champlain chronicles the fact of running 
on this ledge, and getting a piece of it 
embedded in his keel; but later explorers 
have seen no signs of lapis lazuli. 

But there are things at Grand Manan 
quite as valuable as pirate gold and lapis 





On the rocky shores and hidden ledges of Grand 
Manan, many a good ship has come to grief 
but none with greater tragedy than the Lord 
Ashburton, which dashed on the high ice 
coated cliff, now known as Ashburton Head 
in a blinding snowstorm, Jan. 19th, 1857 
Every visitor to Grand Manan goes to the 
cemetery at North Head to view the monument 
to the 21 satlors who lost their lives in that 
tragedy 


lazuli, and not nearly as hard to find. 
If you have been living all year where 
traffic roars and rattles, crowds push and 
surge, and business goads and drives, 
you will find a wealth of peace and good 
health on Grand Manan. 

The Island has a magic appeal for a 
great many kinds of people. Some of its 
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admirers make a pilgrimage there every 
vear. One civic official from Boston was 
leading a few seasons ago with 19 succes- 
sive summers to his credit. However, if 
you are one of those people who feel 
uncomfortable in anything but georgette, 
“cocktails,” 


to whom “‘dinner’’ means 
and “‘dog’’ means ‘‘Pekinese;” or to 
whom “‘dance’’ means a smothering riot 


in a crowded hotel, shun Grand Manan! 
It is only for those who love quaint nooks, 
long hikes in the fresh, clean air; glorious 
views from wild headlands; the friend- 
ship of simple, honest folk; the silver 
track of moonlight across the sea; jolly 
“socials” of an evening; a hand of bridge 
or a quiet talk by the open fire; and unex 
pected meetings with worth-while people 
who carry on the world’s work 

Whether you take a car and motor the 
18-mile road from one end of the Island 
to the other, visiting the villages of 
Castalia, Woodward's Cove, Grand Hat 
bour, and Seal Cove, each with its many 
points of interest; or fish the lakes for 
trout; or follow the ‘Blue Trail’, or the 
“Red”, or the “Yellow”, through the 
woods and along the cliffs, there is joy 
for every minute. Flowers grow in 
abundance. There are many unusual 
species of wildflowers, and prodigal dis- 
plays of pink wild roses, misty mauve 
asters, and regal goldenrod run riot 
along the roadsides and through the 
fields. Nearly every home has its festoons 
of honeysuckle, rambler roses and sweet 
peas. Even the little cemetery at North 
Head is like a flower garden. 

Motoring and hiking are well enough 
in their way; but there is no better way to 
see Grand Manan than to compasss it 
about by motor boat, marking well its 
bulwarks of massive cliff, and towers of 
sea-wrought rock. There were 25 of us 
on one such trip, when we spent a whole 
day exploring the 50-mile coast of Grand 
Manan, in the good ship ‘Rose Ann,” an 
auxiliary fishing sloop of happy memory. 

Our Argosy embarked gayly, sure of a 
Golden Fleece of sunshine and matchless 
air. Flagg’s Cove, on the Eastern side, 
was our starting-point, and as we chugged 
out toward Long Island, our eyes could 
follow the curve of beach along the 
Grand Manan shore, lined with the 
pretty homes which people who love the 
Island have put up so close to the beach 
that the last bit of tide can make a lazy 
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threat of entering their gardens. Down 
the shore are the white walls of Castalia, 
where the bronzed fishermen live and 
watch the weirs for herring. 

The weirs are made in a great circle 
from slender young hardwoods stuck 
down in the sand, where the water ts 
fifteen or more feet in depth. A long 


‘“leader,”’ also made of small trees, 


stretches up to the weir, and points the 
way to an inlet about ten feet in width. 
herring 


shoals of race along the 


The 





Jaws of whale form arch over door of Bird 
Mu Seum 
leader, and find themselves in the 
weir. By and by, the fishermen run out 


with their fishing fleet and “seine the 
weirs,’’ scooping up hogsheads of fish, 
and pouring them into the holds of their 
vessels, until before our eyes we see the 
waterline creeping gradually nearer the 
deck. 

The population of Grand Manan is in 
the vicinity of 3,000, and the fisheries still 
continue to be the mainstay of the 
people. Immense quantities of cod, 
haddock, and herring are caught, cured, 
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packed and shipped to all parts of the 
world. The lobster catch is important, 
cod liver oil is manufactured; and among 
the most interesting by-products of the 
fisheries is the making of pearl essence 
from fish scales, the returns from this 
being between $20,000 and $25,000 a 
year. Some of the lovely imitation pearls 


which are worn by visitors to Grand 
Manan may once have frisked in its 
waters on the back of the humble 


herring. 

It isa hard life, oftentimes, this fishing, 
“big hauls” alternating with lean days 
when the fish all seem to have disap- 
peared from the sea. Hands reddened 
with cold ‘set the trawls’’ for deep-sea 
fishing; and on shore, women and child 
ren assist in preparing the fish for 
market. “It’s dirty work, but the 
money's clean,” a woman snapped at us 
one day we watching her, 
tacitly complimenting us, we presume, 
on an acquaintance with “filthy lucre”’ 
quite out of keeping with our real char- 
acter. 

Veering off from Castalia towards the 
open sea, we pass brown rocks hung with 
sea-weed, and touched in the morning 
light, with fluffs of mist. Sleek, dripping 
heads of seals bob up and down around 
the little islands. Passing beyond these 
outward fringes on the garment of 
Grand Manan, one puts out into the 
open sea, .. . straight out into the world 
of blue, until everything back there in the 
city is forgotten in watching the light 
strike a silver gleam on the wing of 
a gull, or in counting the varying shades 
that sea-water can take. ‘The brine is in 
our blood from days of yore!’ it would 
seem, as we luxuriate in the thrill of 
lying half-way out on the boom of the 
“*Rose Ann,’’ with the vessel swaying up 
and down to breast the light waves. 

On we speed, the canvas aided by the 
six-horse-power engine which prevails 
along the Island. Morning has changed 
to noon, and the salty air has developed 
in us a surprising appetite. One wonders 
where in this wilderness of waters the 
promised camp-fire is to be built, when, 
lo! as if by magic, encircled by hundreds 
of clamorous sea-fowl, Gull Island, or 
Little Wood Island, to give it the proper 
‘“‘map’’ name, breaks through the fog 
which still lurks in the distance. Gull 
Island is apparently the gull metropolis 


stood 


as 
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for the whole Atlantic Ocean. The 
spruces and firs which struggle out of its 
rocky are literally stunted and 
flattened to the ground by having had to 
serve as perching places for generations 
of gulls. Securely situated in the heights 
are the breeding places of these great 
white birds, which continually rise to 
wheel and circle in the blue. 

It was fascinating to see how near one 
could come to a sentinel gull, as he sat 
viewing the landscape from the vantage 


soil 
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crew of men, husky and brown from sea- 
faring, who go to the assistance of ships 
in distress among the rocks and shoals 
which abound on the South-Eastern 
approach to Grand Manan. The names 
of some of these danger spots are in 
themselves expressive, . Bull Rock, 
Cross Jack Ledge, Half-Tide Rock, the 
Old Proprietor, Black Rocks, and Bulk 
Head Rip. Plentifully sprinkled among 
them on the mariners’ chart are such 
warnings as, “foul ground,” “heavy rip 





Nex 


Brunswick Fisheries scene 


point of a gaunt gray stump, and equally 
alluring to chase a fluffy yellow ball of a 
baby gull, until he was found hiding 
under a bit of brush, and was dragged 
forth, protesting vigorously, to sit for his 
portrait. 

But, ‘‘We knew the merry world was 
round and we might sail forevermore.” 
Leaving the heights of rock, where we 
seemed so near to that lovely blue over- 
head, we took a new path through the 
woods, past a solitary fisherman's cabin, 
with a lonely child in the doorway, to the 
Life-Saving Station, with its courteous 


Three generations are shown in this picture of sorting herring 
at Seal Cove Harbour, Grand Manan 


on the ebb,” 
four to six knots per hour,”’ 
and “‘breaks.”’ 

Out again we sailed, passing from the 
olive tints of shallow water to the rich 
blue of the deep. Off in the distance, 
among the Murre Ledges, we saw Gannet 
Rock Light. This boldly-striped light- 
tower, set on less than an acre of solid 
rock, eight miles out from Seal Cove, 
sent its first beam of light across the 
waters on Christmas Eve, 1831, when the 
lamp was lit by the first keeper, Captain 
Lamb. 


“rapid tide current from 
“tide rip,” 
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Selting the 


Lonely though it seems, Gannet Rock 
has its interests for those who like to 
hunt, fish, or study bird and marine life 
at close range, . . . hunting seals or ducks, 
codfishing in the fall, catching pollock 
on handlines from the rocks, and 
watching the wonderful variety of bird 


7 
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veirs at Grand Manan 


life, which ranges from stormy petrels, 
Mother Carey's chickens, and sea geese, 
to bluebirds, flycatchers, wrens, spar- 
rows, and even dainty warblers, who use 
the sea-girt Island as a half-way house in 
their migrations. Sometimes, in their 
nocturnal flights, the migrating birds are 





Whale Cove Cottage, one of the serene, red grey homes flanked with honeysuckle, roses and del phini- 
ums, where the weary, gazing on the blue waters of Whale Cove may sit and ‘‘dream and forget’’. 
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blinded by the gigantic light, and their 
tiny dead bodies are picked up in hun- 
dreds around the lighthouse. 

Gannet Rock, we are told, gets its 
name from the fact that a lightkeeper, 
many vears ago, subsisted for days on the 
rank flesh of gannets, when the Govern- 
ment supply boat was prevented from 
reaching him by tremendous storms. 

As we neared Southern Head, everyone 
grew silent at the majestic beauty of the 
scene. A rampart of cliff, 250 feet in 
height, meets the eve, clothed in a riot 
of green, Nature’s sublimest colour. 
Deep evergreens crown the summit, and 
down the sides of the rocks gleam the 
varying greens of summer trees, the 
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red, barren reaches of the Western shore. 
Every little while, however, we strike a 
beauty spot, and everyone exclaims. 
Now it is a tiny cabin, set in a nook in the 
rocks, just large enough to accommodate 
a lobster-fisher and the tools of his trade; 
again it isa wilderness of creamy boneset, 
spilling down the side of a cliff. Our 
pilot tells us how the Indians and early 
settlers used to administer a tea of bone- 
set leaves to anyone who had suffered a 
broken bone, secure in the belief that it 
would effect a speedy cure 

Five miles or so from North Head, the 
beauty spots begin to jostle against each 
other. Dark Harbour runs, long, and 
dark, and mysterious, a mile inland, the 





St. Paul's Anglican Church at Grand Manan, a picturesque building, the wall of which, thick as 


: : . 
those of a fortress, are 


gray-green of curious mosses, and the 
delicate greenery of close-clinging fern 
fronds. And in the water, all this beauty 
is reflected in deeper tons, which give it 
an added solemnity, a solemnity 
which is intensified by the first sight of 
Southern Cross. This unusual rock for- 
mation stands like a giant monument on 
a ledge running out some yards from 
shore, and it seems as if it had been 
placed there by Providence, to be a sign 
to all those who traverse these dangerous 
waters. 

Rounding Southern Head, with its 
lighthouse, towering 200 feet above our 
tiny ship, we start homeward along the 


built of native stone. 


rocks which encircle it dark 
shadows in the lagoon. 

Farther along is Indian Beach, the last 
stronghold of the Passamaquoddys, to 
which they were gradually pushed by the 
encroachments of white settlers. Along 
here, the stupendous cliffs tower to a 
height of 400 feet. Skirting Long Eddy, 
where the ‘‘whistle’’ sounds its racuous 
warning, we pass Squally Point, and 
come upon “The Bishop”’ sitting, with 
tonsured head, on his rocky throne, 
gazing out to sea. 

Just up from here, throwing a bright 
challenge to the eye, a line of gay nas- 
turtiums runs along the top of a rocky 


casting 
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wall, and we catch a glimpse of a bronze 
Hermes poised for flight. Here, in a 
delightful retreat of garden bloom, wild 
flowers artistically domesticated, books, 
magazines and pictures, lives a New 
York artist and traveller, who loves 
his native Island, and returns to it year 
after year. There is nothing quite like 
this hidden garden, reached from the 
land side through a dark woodland path, 
out of which one emerges through a tall, 
rustic gateway into a striking contrast of 
colour harmony 

But there is tragedy hidden behind the 
serene face of the tall cliff just ahead, 
which basks so calmly in the afternoon 
sun, 
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and on January, 19th 1857, in a 
blinding blizzard of snow and wind, 
ran head-on to the 200-foot cliff. Of the 
crew of 29, eight survived and three 
succeeded in scaling the cliff. Such a feat, 
little short of miraculous, would have 
been impossible had not the wind held 
the men against the rock, and practically 
lifted them from point to point. One of 
the survivors, William Lawson, more 
dead than alive, and with both feet 
frozen, sought help for his comrades. 
He spent the rest of his life on Grand 
Manan, and when he died some years 
ago, was buried at his own request in the 
cemetery of the Church of the Ascension, 
at North Head, with the 21 sailor com- 





Southern Head, Grand Manan 


‘The shambling sea is a sexton old, 
And well his work is done,” 


“Rocky,” the mariners’ chart warns 
here, and well it might; for amongst the 
many disasters of the sea, which have 
occurred around the shores of Grand 
Manan, none is more vividly remembered 
than the wreck of the ‘‘Lord Ashburton,” 
off Eel Brook Point, now called Ash- 
burton Head. 

The good ship “Lord Ashburton,” a 
merchantman of 1,000 tons, sailed out of 
Toulon, France, November 17th, 1856, 


rades whose bodies were picked upon the 
coast after the storm. A cement monu- 
ment, 10 feet high, stands over the spot, 
and bears the inscription: 


‘In Memory of 21 Seamen Drowned 
on the Northern Head of Grand 
Manan, Jan. 19th, 1857. 
Belonging to the Ship ‘Lord 
Ashburton’.”’ 


In Whale Cove, between Eel Brook 
Point—so called from the quantities 
of eels which the Indians used to catch 
there—and Fish Head, we come upon 
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Surf rolling in at Deep Cove, Grand Manan. 
have been thrown up by the waves. 


Straight out from Deep Cove, 


It was near here that Champlain was believed to 


looking like an evening star on 


the horizon 1s Gannet Rock Light 


a place of interest, vividly recalling by- 
gone physiography lectures, . .. a re- 
markable ledge, 200 feet high and a mile 
and a half in length, known as the “Six 
Days’ Work,” which displays to perfec- 
tion the strata of six different periods. 
It “gives one pause’’ to think of the 
gigantic force which threw up this 
mighty arc of rock, now marked by the 
patient erosion of countless centuries. 
To the frivolous minds on board the 
‘Rose Ann,” however, it suggested 
nothing so much as a prize Washington 
pie, with luscious chocolate layers di- 
vided by creamy interlinings. 


As the “‘Rose Ann” neared Whale 
Cove, speculation was rife as to whether 
we should see a whale. Even while the 
discussion waxed hot, Madam Whale, as 
if scheduled to appear by express com- 
mand of a movie manager, popped up 
and spouted with abandon, thus saving 
the Cove’s good name from. scorn. 
The ‘‘Rose Ann” rocked with cameras, 
levelled at spots likely to be the whale’s 
next point of appearance. ‘There she 
blows!" was our watchword for the rest 
of the trip. 

Whale Cove, near Fish Head, contains 
a feature which must be approached from 





Across entrance to North Head Harbour, Grand Manan. 
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the land side to be fully appreciated. 
This is the ‘Hole in the Wall,”’ which 
makes one think of smugglers, and 
pirates, and of cannons levelled at ships 
coming around the point. It is almost 
the replica of the Natural Arch, at Point 
au Moulin, in far-away Sark, in the 
Channel Islands. It forms a_ rough 
picture frame for the pretty scene which 
lies across the Cove, and to the repose- 
fully-inclined makes an inviting retreat 
where one may “‘lean and look on the 
waters.’ Furthermore, there are almost 
as many smears of painters’ colours on 
the rocks here, as there are at Southern 


Head. 
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see here, . The coming and going of 
fishermen’s boats about the ‘‘fish- 
houses,’ the white sails of a schooner up 
from Turk’s Island with a cargo of salt, 
the “Grand Manan,” in from Saint 
John or Eastport with more visitors and 
the mail; or perhaps a Government 
cruiser, standing out importantly among 
the smaller craft. 

The people of Grand Manan are a fine, 
sturdy, intelligent, upstanding race, and 
mostly honest souls with the fear of God 
in their hearts, as becomes those who 
“occupy their business in great waters.”’ 
“Old salty, swearing sea-dogs, who tell 
their thumping lies,”’ are few among 





Dark Harbour, Grand Manan. 


Rounding the point at Swallowtail 
Light, where the bell rings out in salute 
to incoming and outgoing vessels, we 
chuckle to ourselves over the quaint 
wooden ‘swallow’ perched on top of 
Swallowtail Light, and sail past snug, 
sandy, little Spragg’s Cove, or Pettes’ 
Cove, where lobster traps and beached 
dories scattered along the sand give the 
effect of an old picture, to find ourselves 
once more among the miniature bays and 
inlets, the outlying chain of islands, the 
smooth white beaches, and the attractive 
summer-homes from which we set sail so 
many hours before. 

Our 50-mile cruise is over, and we are 
back in Flagg’s Cove, at North Head 
once more. There is always something to 


them. There is a deeply religious spirit 
among this sea-faring folk. ‘‘The heft of 
‘em are Baptists,” one old gentleman 
explained, and there are also two 
Anglican churches, founded in Loyalist 
days, one of them a picturesque little 
structure of native stone. 

Nearly fifty volunteers went from 
Grand Manan to serve in the Great War, 
and some of them returned no more from 


that welter of mud and blood to the 


clean, open spaces of their beloved 
Island. 
Needless to say, there is dauntless 


sailor-blood in the men of the Island, . . 


‘‘There is no sea that has not seen his 
bulging canvas spread, 
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, ’ 
This view of Swallox 


Tail Lighthouse affords an excellent idea of the quiel coves 


which are so 


much a part of the Island of Grand Manan. 


There is no sea that does not sleep some 
of his hallowed dead; 

From Baffin's Bay down to the Horn, 
from’ Frisco to Brisbane, 

He goes and comes in his day's work, 
and some come not again.”’ 

Not long ago, Jack Miner said he 
would sooner have his boys spend two 
weeks in the Maritimes than have them 
spend six weeks in Europe. Devotees of 
Grand Manan, indeed, would almost ask 
you, “Why go to Europe at all, 
when a few hours out from Eastport, St. 
Andrews or Saint John, lies this beautiful 
isle of the sea, where one can enjoy all 
the sensations of an ocean voyage (a little 
too realistic at times, we admit!), and see 


bits of scenery from a dozen different 
lands all combined in one ?”’ Here, you 
can see misty isles such as fringe the 
western coast of Scotland; here are steep 
fords and hardy fishermen for all the 
world like Norway; here are bold, bleak 
coasts that might belong to Labrador; 
old rock formations such as are seen in 
the Channel Islands; the homelike charm 
of cottages overgrown with honey- 
suckle and reminding one of 
England; rich, green slopes which hold 
more than a hint of the Emerald Isle, 


roses, 


all combined with that democratic, 
friendly spirit of village street and 
country road-side, most characteristic, 


perhaps, of this continent. 








N 
> 
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TOCA areata 


?. Like 


ilderness has been carved this pretty little townsite of Great Central Lake. 


] (ut of the wi 

butterflies poised for flight. The proud grower was careful to explain that these large, wellshaped 
blossoms were not grown for exhibition but were the ordinary run of the garden. 3. A bower 
of bracken. Along some of the less used roads on Vancouver Island this sweet smelling fern 
crowds close on either side. 4. Morning sunshine lights the rippling water. 5. Through forest path. 
6. Here one longs for a colour plate to catch the blues of sky and water and mountain haze, the 
foliage greens and the myriad colours of the flowers 7. Making the wilderness beyond Qualicum 
hear fruit The strawberries are sufficient proof The golf tall is standard size. 8&8. The earth 
for this old-fashioned English garden had to be brought in scows to cover the almost bare rock but 


the labour has been gener usly repaid. 
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MOTOR-VAGABONDING ON VAN- 
COUVER ISLAND 


By Hecen V. Kerr 


> 


forward march of civiliza- 
tion, developing of late 
vears the velocity of a 
stampede, there comes 
the threat of a shortage 
of such peaceful haunts, 
that young Canada 
may well consider herself 
fortunate in having many 
still near at hand. A visit 
to Vancouver Island, in 
British Columbia, con- 
vinced us that nature had 
specially created it, in a 
prodigal mood, as a play- 
ground for mankind. 


Ss) 


While motoring up and 
down its highways we 
found restful solitude in 


sleepy sunlit valleys, on 
sandy shores where lazy 
little waves lapped soft- 
ly, and in cool forests of 
giant trees centuries old. 

A two hours’ boat trip 
took us and our automo- 


bile across to Nanaimo from Vancouver, 
Canada’s fast-growing ‘Gateway to the 
A good supply of the essentials 


Pacific.” 


Island's climate 


The 
growth, 


a two-storey house. 


HEN a man wishes to rest from 
his labours his thoughts turn 
to woods and hills and quiet 
waters, where he may regain the vitality 
that city life has destroyed. 


With the 


linger. 
determined route drove us on; only our 


sun 


or 


of picnic meals freed us of the necessity 
of finding hotels before bedtime if the 
setting 


rising moon bade us 


No schedule hurried us, no pre- 

















encourages 
a single black walnut tree 
1s large enough to conceal entirely 


MRS. HELEN V. KERR 
Mrs. Helen V. Kerr was bort 1 
Chicago in 1901 She received her 


B.A. from Vassar, and ir 
ried Forrest A. Kerr 
logical Survey, Canada 
resident of Ottawa 


of 


1925 mar 


the 


She 


turning 


Geo- 


is 


a 


men from the Orient. 
homeward 
after many years spent in the Far East, 


own immediate fancy led 
the way. 

As we were avoiding 
cities of any size we did not 
visit the southern tip of 
the Island, where Vic- 
toria, the lovely garden 
capital of the province, is 
situated. We sojourned 
first at Duncan, a pleas- 
ant town of homes set 
among maples and cherry 
trees, with the ghosts of 
the forest wilderness 
it replaced still present 
in dark masses of tower- 
ing Douglas fir, in the 
grouse drumming in the 
thickets, in the shy leap- 
ing deer that visit the 
gardens in the night. 

A large percentage of 
the population, here and 
elsewhere on the Island, 
is made up of retired Brit- 
ish officers and business 
These men, re- 


with their families 
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If the road may not curve laterally it will do so vertically 


1. ‘I must go down to the sea again 
beyond it dips at a steep angle to the sea. 


A cool spot above Maple Bay, where summer cottages cling to the hillsides along the shore. 
No true fisherman could resist this stream running out of Cameron Lake—one of many on the 


3 
Island where an angler may drop his fly into a pool with some real nope of a strike 
4. Nature's violence provided an advantageous if precarious position for taking a picture of Cam- 


eron Lake 
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1. A spar for high-line logging. Logging is one of the principal industries of British Columbia 
and some of the best timber grows on Vancouver Island. Large operations are usually conducted 
by high-rigging or high-line logging. A tall sound tree is chosen, stripped of its branches, and 
steadied with a dozen cables. A donkey engine by means of cables strung through a pulley at the 
top of the spar draws the felled trees from the forest's edge as they are cut down, and drops them 
into a pile at the foot of the spar. 2. White water that may someday be white coal. 3. Stamp River 
from a cliff above. 4. Garden taths ramble down to the water at Sproat Lake 


a 


4t 
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A sign on cne old g:ant read Tats acre 

mature Douglas fir and western hemlock 
contains 73 trees 10 inches to 69 inches D.B.H 
(diameter breast high) and witout allowing 
for defect is cruised at 188,000 board feet. Age 
225-300 years Total height dominant 
trees averages about 225 feet.’’ No fires may 


be lighted in this area 


stop off for a breathing space in their long 
journey and forget to go on, finding 
themselves miraculously at home. Or, 
perhaps, they return to the British Isles 
but find the old place not quite as it was, 
and themselves changed too by their wide 
experiences. Their thoughts go back to 
Vancouver Island, where the climate, 
the scenery, the people, even the snug 


insularity are like something they have 
known at home, but where there is 
also a sense of freedom which they 
can no longer do without. What is 
more, there are good schools which keep 
the best of the old country traditions and 
blend them with the best of the new, and 
there is opportunity for their young 
people such as the crowded homeland 
cannot give. Back they come to build 
a house and plant an English garden, 
and they settle into the country and 
make it home. 

Since there are people of leisure on 
the Island there are also good facilities 


for sports, old country and new. At 
Duncan, for instance, there is the 
inevitable golf course, three minutes’ 
walk from the centre of town, tennis 


courts shaded by friendly old maples, 
football and cricket fields, a baseball 
diamond, the soft turf of a bowling 


green, and basketball and badminton 
courts for inclement weather. In the 
southern part of the Island golf is 


practically a year ‘round game, for there 
is but littke snow and winter is short 
lived and moderate. 

One of the chief summer diversions is 
picnicking, and Maple Bay with its 
delightful scenery and salt water bathing 
and fishing is a favourite spot. Here are 
the sea shells, the barnacle and mussel 
covered rocks, the pungent odour of sea 
weed that make up the charm of the 
ocean beach, with red and purple star- 
fish hiding under bowlders when the tide 
is out, and jelly fish drifting in the water. 

In marked contrast to the evening 
peace of the hillsides roundabout is the 
history of certain of their early days, 
for Maple Bay was the scene of more 





Nomad's lome Fresh water up 
the road, firewood at the door, 
strawberries at the nearest farm 
why go farther than this for a 
camp stile? 
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one bloody battle among the 


than 
natives. There are still many Indians in 


the neighbourhood, the majority of 
whom are content to earn enough for a 
lazy existence with occasional jobs of 
picking hops or berries. A few of the 
more industrious have built up a con- 
siderable business in the hand knitting 
of sweaters from natural wool, in great 
demand because of their warmth and 
practically water proof qualities. On 
the whole however their contact with 
the white man has not improved them 
but rather destroyed their sturdy virtues. 

On another bay near Duncan there 
stands a monument to their former 
strength of character. According to the 
story told by the retired Indian Agent 
for the district, a priest came to teach 
the Indians. The tribal Chief was 
greatly impressed by the old Father's 
words and desired to follow the new 
religion. One of its demands however 
gave him cause for thought—that a 
Christian could have but one wife. He 
had an old wife who had lived with him 
long and served him well, bearing him 
many strong children, but recently, in 
accordance with the customs of his 
people, he had taken also a pretty young 
wife from a distant tribe who gave him 
much pleasure. In the end he sent the 
young wife back to her people and set his 
men to building a church with the help 
of the priest. Stone by stone it rose on 
its hilltop above the quiet valley. Proud 
of their handiwork, the Indians gathered 
one summer evening for the dedication 
of the church. But before the kindly 
Father had raised his hand in blessing 


a wild outcry issued from the woods 














Where hope rises anew. In places where 
there 1s abundant moisture natural reforesta 
tion ts rapid; the time has come however when 
man must give his aid to this important phase 
of forestry. 


below, and savage warriors attacked the 
peaceful group. The tribe of the young 
wife, ignorant of Christian ways, was 
deeply insulted by her return and came 
to avenge its honour. So much blood fell 
on the soil where the church stood that 
the Indians never used the building, and 
now cows graze on the hillside and poke 
inquisitive through the empty 
doorway. 

Soon the road to the northward called 
The roads on the Island, though 


noses 


us on. 











Nanaimo’'s serene blue harbour. 
In this port one may see passenger 
steamer and pleasure yacht, fishing 
boat and coal vessel The tall 
smokestacks in the background are 
a shaft leading down 
beneath the sea 


at the head of 


to .a coal mine 
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Where boats may rest at anchor without fear. The smooth- 


1. The Chalet at Cameron Lake. 2. 
limbed trees to the right and left are the weird abutus. Until they are very old they have practically 
no real bark, only a thin skin which takes on the deep copper hue of the natives of the South Seas. 


3. A giant maple near Duncan. The maple tree of British Columbia seems an exaggerated 
phenomenon. Even its leaves are extra large, often as much as ten inches across. 4. Looking 
down the length of Cameron Lake. 5. All Aboard! Logs in convenient lengths being loaded onto 
cars at Cowichan Lake. 6. The Government has undertaken to straighten out the numerous curves 
on this mountain road to Alberni. 7. Old maples near Cowichan Bay. Tennis and other sports 
have many supporters in this land where out-of-doors is still the favourite playground. 8. Another 
Main Street. On Saturday night when the farmers come to Duncan to do their shopping, this 


} 


usine street takes on the airs of a metropolitan thoroughfare. 
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1. Where crabs and starfish play. 2. Fire, the great ravager. Fortunately the Alberni road inter- 
vened and checked the scourge of the forest. 3. Contrast. The barrenness of a logged area makes it 
difficult to believe that dense luxuriant vegetation once covered tt. 4. Sheltered Maple Bay. 5. A lad- 
der of water. Graduated cement pools offer an easy jump to the powerful and determined fish, who 
will sometimes cut themselves to ribbons in the effort to surmount a rock-studded fall of rushing 
water. 6. Forest ghosts. A tree with its life-giving foliage burned away 1s no longer a thing of 
grace and moving beauty but a gaunt, silent figure of tragedy. 7. En route tothe sawmill. 8. Stamp 
Falls, where salmon leap. Up through this roaring torrent the salmon go in miraculous leaps 
and rushes to their spawning ground. To atd them the Fisheries Board has now built a fish ladder 


at one side 
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A valley of farms guarded by a 
sleeping From certain 
points the great patch of snow in 
the background resembles a sleep 
ing woman draped in flowing 
white robes, and many know it as 
“Oueen Victoria Lying in State.’ 


queen 








good, are not always the wide ribbons of 
concrete whose praises the speed-loving 
tourist sings, nor are they lined, praise 
be, with sign boards and hot dog stands. 
Seldom do they seek the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, not merely 
because there is beauty in the curving 
line and the charm of the unknown at 
every bend, but because when the trails 
which preceded most of the roads were 
cut the shortest way was roundabout. 
Hills, ravines, dense patches of forest, 
the vagaries of the shore line even now 
recommend winding thoroughfares. 
The road out of Duncan took us back 
to Nanaimo, where we stopped a night 
for the comforts of its up-to-date hotel. 
The chief industry of the city is coal 
mining, which explains perhaps the 
dinginess of its “downtown” section, 
offset by the beauties of the harbour and 
surrounding country. There followed 
lazy days at Qualicum Beach, watching 
other people swing their clubs on a golf 


course by the sea, sitting on the sandy 
beach that stretches for miles in either 
direction, or dreaming before a crackling 
wood fire in the pleasant Inn when even- 
ing came. The road at Qualicum runs 
close to the sea, and the strip of wood 
between it and the beach is an ideal 
camping ground. Little streams bring 
fresh water down from the hills, there is 
driftwood for the camp fire, at night the 
lulling sound of waves running up the 
shore and down again brings ready sleep, 
and a dip in the cool ocean before break- 
fast fills the new day with zest. Du-ing 
the last few years bungalow camps have 
sprung up here, as elsewhere along the 
highway, where the motorist can spend 
a comfortable night. There is after all 
no better tonic than this—to lie on the 
warm sand of a clear June day and 
watch the fluffy clouds drift out to sea 
from the mountains behind Qualicum, 
drift out and separate and gradually 
vanish into nothingness as they meet the 





An outdoor banquet hall In 
shady spots cleared of underbrush, 
beside lake and river, the B.C 
I rest Service has provided well- 
equipped camp-stles They not 
only afford pleasant stopping 
places for the motorist but tend to 
discourage the lighting of fires in 


uncieared areas where there 1s 


danger i jorest fire 
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1 sweet pea farm at Duncan 
The moderate climate and abund 
ant motsture on the Island make 
tt an ideal place for the culture of 
seeds and bulbs, and the products 
of these flower farms are sent to 
garden connoisseurs all over the 
world, gaining increasing fame as 
they travel In the blossoming 
colourful heds are the 
thousands of beauty 


season the 
mecca of 


TerTs 














warm air above the water— all the prob 
lems and worries and annoyances of life 
seem so to drift out of one’s mind and 
vanish into the clear blue of contentment. 

(nce thoroughly sunned one may well 
turn inland awhile toward the ridge of 
mountains that runs like a backbone up 
and down the Island. We stopped at 
Cameron Lake, a long slender body of 
clear cool water set down in a basin of 
fir-covered hills. Here is another spot 
where one may watch the plav of sun- 
light and shadow on rippling water, its 
peace the deep cool quiet of the cloister 
as against the expansive warmth of the 
sea coast with its heavy murmur of 
rolling waves. In the evening the !ure 
of the stream that flows from the lake, 
with its deep pools and swirling eddies, 
was suddenly too strong, and selecting 
gaudy flies, for there were dull May-flies 
in abundance hovering over the water, 
we caught our breakfast trout before the 
sun sank below the mountain rim. 


Beyond Cameron Lake lies one of the 
few areas of virgin timber remaining in 
the southern part of the Island. The road 
winds through the midst of it under the 
shelter of the huge trees, bordered with 


the green tangle of undergrowth that 
scrambles over deadfalls and rotting 
wood. As one stands beneath the giant 


firs and hemlocks the old simile of the 
cathedral comes inevitably to mind. 
The tall straight trunks of the evergreens 
draw the eye upward as do the pointed 
spires of carved stone. The green-gold 
shafts of sunlight sifting down through 
the treetops give the same ecstatic thrill 
as the light that pours through a mediae- 
val rose window. There is the same feel- 
ing that one must not shout nor tread 
heavily, must not break the holy still- 
ness; yet there is something more, 
something rooted deeper within us than 
worship in a structure devised and built 
by man. One would not wish the surge 
and throb of the organ in a forest church; 











An early June picnic on the 
shore The picnic basket is a 
much-used article in every Van- 
couver Island home, and sar-dwtch 
making and cake baking are by 
no means lost arts with these 


housewives 
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The entrance to the B.C. Forest Service campsite at Cameron Lake extends an invitation to dine 
finds tron grates for cooking, a supply of firewood, and neatly- 


I 
at the water's edge, where one 
painted barrels for rubbish 

2. A curving woodland road 


3. The vegetation seems almost tropical at times, and it ts often a matter of many minutes to 
progress through the forest undergrowth 
4. Road butlding here involves rock blasting; it 1s no simple feat as on the prairies, but requires 


careful surveying for good grades 
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that 
gleaming 


lingers in the 
blue of 


A scene 
memory—the 
Sproat Lake framed in evergreen 











the far call of a bird and the sough of a 
breeze in the branches high overhead are 
attuned to the awesome silence of the 
long wooded aisles. The luxuriant ferns 
and fragrant needles provide a_ soft 
carpet and delicate incense suited to the 
simple grandeur of the whole. Somehow 
the inspiration derived from Nature is 
the most spontaneous religion, and the 
essence of man’s worship is summed up, 
after all, in that splendid though oft- 
repeated phrase of Joyce Kilmer’s, ‘But 
only God can make a tree.”’ 

The road leads out of the forest, up 
the mountain backbone and down again 
to the relatively flat land around Alberni 
and Port Alberni. These neighbour 
towns are situated on the Somas River 
where it empties into Alberni Canal, a 
narrow arm of the sea twenty miles long. 
The Port has superior harbour facilities 
and little by little during the last ten 
years has been drawing away the life 
blood of the older town, booming as it 
languishes. 


On Sproat Lake, not many miles from 
Alberni, is a delightful resort. The lake 
is an octopus-like body of water with 
many long arms, and on the tip of one of 
the points of land that jut into it a group 
of bungalows has grown up around a 
central lodge. Only a devious footpaui 
leads to the place so that guests bring 
their cars down to the opposite shore, 
where the road ends, and honk for the 
boatman to come and take them across. 
It is like summoning Charon to ferry 
one over the Styx, and the old man who 
hobbled down to the shore in answer to 
our call was indeed ancient enough 
for the role. The buildings of the resort 
are half hidden among the evergreens, 
which were once the only growth on the 
rocky point, but earth has been brought 
in scow loads and now a lovely garden 
blossoms under the trees. The tall shafts 
of blue delphinium and foxglove stand 
out among clusters of columbine and 
rock plants. Roses of many varieties 





On a quiet hilltop overlooking 
Cowichan Bay stands an old 
Indian church, built before the 
white man settled in the neighbour- 
hood, but never used. 
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Plyi ng an incient trade eside 
the Somas River Thus the 
Indians in olden days made thei 
seaworthy war-canoes Dhe 


natives of the tsland and coast 
tribes have a Mongolian cast t 
their features which suggests a 
past connection with their distant 
ne tehb urs it the vest 








add their colour and fragrance, here and 
there a scarlet poppy blazes in the sun, 
and iris and Chinese lilies flourish at 
the water's edge. Looking from almost 
any point one sees a picture of blue water, 
green hills, and snow-crowned moun- 
tains framed in the delicate tracery of 
drooping boughs of cedar. 

On another arm of the lake, as at many 
points on this forest-clothed Island, 
extensive logging operations are being 
carried on and sawmills erected. A town 
of five hundred people has sprung up 
about the mill at Great Central Lake, 
also near Alberni, on ground which but 
a few years ago was wilderness. There 
are great bare patches on the flanks of 
the hills where the logs have been re- 
moved and the cocoa-brown colour of the 
torn earth stripped of all vegetation is 
in decided contrast to the luxuriant dark 
green of the surrounding areas. It is 
difficult not to feel resentment against 
the lumber companies for their very 
necessary occupation, particularly when 


the logging of a timber tract has been 
completed and it is burnt over, as the 
law requires, to eliminate the extreme 
fire hazard of accumulated slashings and 
debris. 

Before returning to the east coast we 
went in to Stamp Falls, celebrated as a 
point at which to watch the salmon 
perform their remarkable feats of leaping 
on the way to the spawning grounds. 
Since the previous year a fish ladder had 
been built along one side of the falls to 
the salmon—cement pools in 
graduated steps in which the flow of 
water can be controlled by gates at the 
head. The salmon run was just beginning 
and a few darting gray and silver forms 
could be seen in the swirling water at 


assist 


the foot of the ladder. They were 
apparently hesitant about trying this 
new man-made convenience for while 


we were there none essayed the jump 
to the first pool, a simple feat compared 
to what they must have accomplished 
before its construction. The Department 








The clouds above and the waves 
below play tag. The beach at 
Qualicum with its long gradual 
slope is ideal for children's 
bathing. And the tide brings in 
a trove of sea treasures that tempts 
even grown-ups to wander barefoot 
on the rippling sand 
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1. White coal for coming generations. Elk Falls, near Campbell River, is in some ways more 
inspiring than the far greater Niagara Falls, for one comes to it in the midst of a vast forest, and 
man has not touched it as yet. 2. A donkey engine draws the logs by cable down this smooth 
runway. In the water they are boomed or made into rafts for transport to a saw mill. 3. Where 
the cutting of the trees unfolds a charming view beyond. 4. Ina country where timber is of such 
great importance fire-fighting is the duty of every able-bodied male citizen. Here men selected a 
path through the forest as the point at which to make a stand against the fire, and cut away the 
undergrowth for some distance. From this point they backfired, thus saving the forest to the left. 
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Where day dreams are born. The 
softly murmuring stillness of wild 
places hangs over Cameron Lake, 
4 water reflects quiet 


I ; 
ne ciear 


and 
Skies 








of Fisheries has now gathered enough 
data to establish the truth of the 
familiar story that the great majority 


of salmon return to spawn in the river 
in which they were born, though they 
do not alwavs come to the same tribu- 
tary. As one watches them it is inter- 
esting to reflect on the instinct which 
brings a fish back after vears of swim- 
ming in the wide ocean to the stream in 
which it broke from a tiny coral-coloured 


egg. 
Back at the east coast again we 
followed the Island Highway north 


through farmland and forest to Courten- 
ay, a clean little city which supplies the 
urban needs of the surrounding farmers. 
At Comox, a small port across the bay, 
one can look back on the land patterned 
in the vari-coloured greens and browns 
of hay, alfalfa, and clover, broken here 
and there by the silver-blue line of a 
small stream. Beyond is a stretch of 
desolation where the timber has keen 
burnt but it is soon left behind and one 


to Ovster River where the B.C 


comes 
Forest Service has established one of its 


pleasant camp sites under the shady 
trees. The road then turns to the sea 
again and follows the blue water as far 
as Campbell River, which draws people 
from all over the world to try for mem- 
bership in the Tyee Club—gained by 
landing a salmon of some thirty-five 
pounds or more with light tackle, and 
the necessary skill, patience, and en- 
durance. 

At Forbes Landing, near Campbell! 
River, we turned back, for the highway 
runs but a short distance farther north. 
There is in the neighbourhood, however, 
a wood road well worth following. It is 
rough and narrow but it passes through 


another magnificent virgin forest and 
ends in a straggling path. There one 
hears the rush of water through the 


silence of the trees, and descending the 
path comes to the white majesty of Elk 
Falls. Great volumes of churning water 
splash and swirl through the rapids 





Waiting for a tug. A small tug 
can tow a tremendous boom of 
logs, though at times it must lie 
up and wait for a favouring tide 
The booms are often towed hund- 
reds of miles through the coast 
waters to saw or pulp mills on 
the mainland 
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This area 


recent \ 


Fighting fire with fire 
logged but 


as attested by the small new growt/ 


nas been 


It was burnt over in order to des 


troy the slashings and debris which 
iccumulate during logging, cor 
tituting a grave danger of fire t 
} 


landing timber near! 














resounding roar 
Fine spray 
the sur- 


Maiden 


beside 


and then fall with a 
into a narrow rock chasm. 
clouds about it and drenches 
rounding rocks and vegetation. 
hair fern grows in profusion 

















The Bastion. 
pany fort has guarded Nanaimo’s harbour since 


This old Hudson's Bay Com- 


1853. The story of the growth of the Hudson's 
Bay Company and its struggle for supremacy 
among the fur traders ts one of the most 
romantic chapters in the history of Canada. 


bracken and devil's clubs and moss 
clings to the trees and the water-worn 
bowlders. One feels here something of 
Nature's tremendous power, and senses 
the anxious haste of the river to reach 
its sea in the abandon with which it 
plunges into the abyss. 

There have been others conscious of 
the power of the river, and jealous of 
its freedom. Soon a plant will be built 
to harness it to man’s uses, and the 
work of felling the giants of the forest, 
which has already begun in places near 
the road, will go forward with increased 
speed. As one passes the yawning 
emptinesses where the trees have been 
removed and rumbles over the logging 
railways that stretch their steel fingers 
into the heart of the ancient woodland 
one feels the need to tell the world to 
hurry, hurry, before all the wild beauty 
of the country is laid waste. And yet 
there is the comfort that even where the 
trees have been taken away there is 
always some new beauty of mountain 
top revealed, or stretch of blue water, 
or when time has passed a smiling valley 
of farms and pastures to replace the 
ugly stumps. What is more, Forbes 
Landing is only half way up the Island, 
and beyond there lies mile on mile of 
wilderness with other rushing streams 
and plunging cataracts and, they say, 
forests even more magnificent as yet 
untouched by man. 
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These two French-Canadian peasant dancers from 
Metis contributed largely to the success of the Great 
West Folk-dance, Folk-song, and Handicrafts 
Festival at Calgary 
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THE GREAT WEST FESTIVAL 
AT CALGARY 


By Ciara L. K. Hotmes 


* OR vyvears we have been calling 
each other names, merely names. 
Something like this brings us to 

the realization that we are 

personalities.” 


Such was the comment 
of a leading resident of 
Calgary, visiting the 
Great West Canadian 
Folk-dance, Folk-song, 
Handicrafts Festival 
which closed at the Palliser 
Hotel, Calgary, on March 
7th, and was representa- 
tive of a score of races 
whose types had settled in 
Western Canada. The 
fact of Canada’s entity as 
a national mosaic of great 
beauty and of intrinsic 
cultural worth is just be- 
ginning to dawn upon her 
own citizens. Natives of 
Alberta, the and 
daughters of the pioneers 
of a country still young, 
have been surprised with 
what they have dis- 
covered by the Handicrafts 
to be their own possessions. 


Is a daughter of 
Holmes, who 


sons Methodist 


old itinerant 


past 13 years 
Festival 


At the closing concert more than 200 
costumed performers, representing a 
veritable ‘‘League of Nations” on a small 
scale, in massed array, gave ““O Canada” 
and “God Save the King”’. 

The Dominion Handicrafts Guild, 
through the Alberta Branch, acting in 
conjunction with the Calgary Handi- 
crafts Committee and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, achieved success which 
justified the predictions of Lieutenant- 
Governor William Egbert, under whose 
patronage the Festival was opened. 
Premier J. E. Brownlee of Alberta, who 
gave the opening inspirational address, 
and D. D. Coleman, vice-president of 
the western lines, congratulated the 





MISS CLARA I 


the late Rev. J. W 
filled calls in the 
Churcl 
towns of Western Ontario under the 
system. She has 
been engaged in newspaper work in 


cities of Western Canada for the 


Guild, the Province and the Committee, 
with J. Murray Gibbon, organizer, on 
the possibilities of the project. 

From Labrador and the 
Arctic Circle, from the 
Maritimes and the Pacific 
Coast and from Indians of 
many localities, as well as 
from the people of seven- 
teen European races, 
were collected works of to- 
day and of days long gone. 
Of British origin, an ex- 
hibit of more than 200 
articles collected in Cal- 
gary alone under the 
supervision of Mrs. Paddy 
Nolan and Mrs. A. H. 
Clarke, told a= story 
brought up to date by a 
small maiden of four, who 
sat on a hassock of her 
great-grandmother’s day 
and knitted diligently. 
Around her was the handi- 
work of five generations 
of her own family, the 
Mulhollands, beginning 
with a sampler dated 1806. Crewel work 
125 years ago was still vividly bright on 
a black satin shawl. Some of Calgary's 
young society girls in the gowns of their 
grandmothers, made the exhibit still 
more picturesque and graciously posed as 
hostesses. The old hair and seed wreath, 
christening robes of delicate stitchery and 
ample length, rare lace dating back a 
century, a ‘‘Broadwood”’ piano, a Paisley 
shawl presented by Queen Victoria to 
one of her ladies-in-waiting, quilts and 
petit point, old and new, were displayed. 
Cree Indians had embroidered in floral 
designs suggested by prairie plants a 
table-cover of Hudson Bay broadcloth 
brought from England a half century 
ago, since when it has been in constant 
use in the mission church at Fort 
Simpson. 


K. HOLMES 


in cities and 
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Blackfoot, Sarcee, Crees and Stony Indians, tribesmen of the western plains, contributed to this 
extensive exhibit of the Indian section at the Festival 


The work of Indians lent by the 
Department of Indian Affairs held atten- 
tion. Infinite patience went into the 
making of buckskin and cariboo suits, 
moccasins, quivers, pouches, gauntlets 
and stoles elaborately beaded by the 
women of the tribes who took their 
later designs from the symbols of the 
church. An attempt to improve upon 
Nature supplied scores of ermine skins 
with gay scarlet feather tips for the 
headdress of the braves. 

“The “Jack” Hornby 
Eskimo curios, presented to the Uni- 
versity of Alberta and lent for the first 
time for this festival, paid tribute to the 
intrepid spirit of the collector. Raw 
copper and its beaten counterpart in 
implements of peace and war spoke vol- 
umes for the intelligence of the people of 
the Arctic. 

Quebec, in a display sent by the 
Handicrafts Guild, and presided over by 
Mrs. Charles and Mrs. Savage, told a 
story of old France and young Canada 
as they went hand in hand. From a 


collection of 











loom used in one family for five genera- 
tions in one farm-house came a tufted 
quilt traditional for 200 years in the 
Province of Quebec. The name of 
Clementine Poitras, of Edmonton, was 
attached to wooden models exquisitely 
made which told the story of transporta- 
tion in Canada from the days of the 
covered waggon to those of railway 
trains and aeroplanes. A ceinture fleche 
hung near a “pineapple” quilt, symbol 
of hospitality in days when only the 
brigantine on its rare visits brought to 
new shores such fruit, the most delicate 
gift the housewife could offer her guest. 


From Jugo-Slavia, Holland, Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Norway, Sweden, Ice- 
land, Labrador, Newfoundland, Finland, 
the Ukraine, the Hebrides, Hungary 
Russia, Poland, Denmark, Italy, Estonia, 
India, were collected not only fine 
stitchery, weaving, embroidery, beaten 
metal, pottery, lovingly-made_ ships’ 
models, articles for use and for ornament. 


(Concluded on page 275) 
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Concluded from page 270) 


The natural reticence of people strange 
to each other was overcome in the oppor- 
tunity to sing and dance. Concerts, 
rich in theme, arranged with skill under 
the direction of Harold Eustace Key, 
introduced folk-songs of all these nations. 
Singularly akin in origin and varying in 
expression because of climate and environ- 
ment, Bavarians, Hungarians, Britishers, 
Norwegians, Swedes, Germans, Ukran- 
ians, Poles, the Scottish, the Irish, the 
Welsh and the Indian told their habits of 
thought and work in dances to tunes of 
kindred measure. 


Some realization of the wealth of music 
at Canada’s door might be gathered from 
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the songs of the Swedish Nightingale, 
Selma Johansen de Coster, who has sung 
herself into the heart of several festivals, 
of Carrie Mahalek, of Winnipeg, repre- 
senting the Hungarians, of Finlay 
Campbell, in kilts reviving Gaelic songs 
from Cape Breton, of Isabelle Burnarda, 
whose liquid contralto was heard for 
Old England, Glyndwyr Jones and the 
St. David’s Choir under John Rhys 
Jones, who represented Wales, of Hugo 
Kraupner, for Germany. Jean de 
Rimanoczy, violinist, Calgary, gave a 
skilled performance. Ukranian singers 
from Edmonton brought a fine offering 
of both song and dance. Elizabethan 
Dances were revived by performers from 
Vancouver. 











The new Canadians from Ukraine, and their children, contributed their display 


in this article by courte 


Photograph 


f handicrafts. 
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New Books 








Canadian Geography for Juniors. By. 
George A. Cornish. Toronto: J. M. 
Dent & Sons. 1929. The Book of the 
Rocks. The Book of Wonders. The 
Book of Letters. By. D. J. Dickie. 
Toronto: J. M. Dent & Co., 1929. 


Those of us who have to look back 
quite a long way to our boyhood days are 
inclined to tell the youngsters of to-day 
that, so far as books are concerned, they 
are treated altogether too well. One 
remembers the boys’ classics of thirty 
or forty years ago and compares them 
with the sumptuous editions of the pre- 
sent time. And it appears to be much 
the same with school books, as witness 
the four well illustrated and attractively 
written introductions to the physical 
and economic geography of Canada. 


. * * 
By Lawrence J. 


Jungling in Jasper. 
Pub- 


Burpee. Ottawa: The Graphi 
lishers. 1930. $3.50. 


This is the story of an expedition 
through the little known Northern part 
of Jasper Park. The author and his 
companions set out from the site of 
Jasper House, followed the Snake Indian 
River and one of its branches to the 
Northern boundary of the Park, then 
over Rock Slide Pass to a branch of the 
Smoky. This country North of the 
Park is a paradise for big-game hunters, 
as it abounds in grizzly, caribou, mount- 
ain sheep and mountain goat. Returning 
to the Park by another route, the party 
by way of several passes, one at least of 
which had never before been crossed 
with horses, reached in succession the 
upper waters of the Snake Indian, one of 
its Western branches, and the Snaring 
River, and finally descended Dominion 
Creek to the Miette. From there they 
went up into the Tonquin Valley, and 
back to Jasper. The expedition seems 
to have been one full of interest, and the 
reader's enjoyment is enhanced by a 
number of illustrations and end-paper 
maps. 


Russia To-day and Yesterday. By Dr. 
E. J. Dillon. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. 1930. $3.50. 


No one is better equipped than Dr. 
Dillon to describe Russia as it is to-day, 
and as it has been since the collapse of the 
Empire. For years before the War he 
taught in a Russian university, during 
the War he acted as correspondent in 
Russia for the London Daily Telegraph, 
he left the country at the time of the 
Revolution, but returned in 1928 to see 
what had become of his adopted country, 
and study the work of the Bolshevists. 
So far as it is possible to do so, he seems 
to have made an impartial examination 
of the achievements, good and bad, of 
Communism. He regards it as one of 
those vast world agencies that appear at 
long intervals to clear the ground for a 
new order of men and things. ‘‘Bolshe- 
vism seems to be the mightiest driving 
force for good or evil in the world to- 
day’’. Dr. Dillon, after reminiscences of 
old St. Petersburg and modern Lenin- 
grad, discusses how the foreigner fares 
in Sovietdom, bookshops and books in 
Russia, the peasants, Soviet problems, 
the cultural campaign, the status of 
women, museums, theatres, music and 
art, crime and punishment. Altogether it 
is a very informative piece of work. 

* * . 
Tales of Travel and Exploration. Edited 
by Richard Wilson. London and To- 
ronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. 


In a little book of 250 odd pages Dr. 
Wilson has brought together selections 
from a number of the world’s classics in 
this particular field. Here we meet, and 
travel for a short time, with Herodotus, 
Kublai Khan, Marco Polo, Columbus, 
Mungo Park, Anson, Captain Cook, 
Darwin, Ford, Bates, Livingstone, Sir 
John Franklin, Burton, Lord Dufferin, 
Kinglake, Speke, Dr. Nansen, Peary and 
Shackleton—just about enough in each 
case to whet one’s appetite and send 
one to the great books of travel from 
which they have been extracted. 








